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altogether heroic life.    And it certainly would have
been far better for Anne had she been mated to a
husband worthy of her, willing and able to protect
her amid  the rough  conditions of attendance  on
Queen  Elizabeth.    The Earl of Oxford was well-
nigh the gayest and well-nigh the most brutal of
Elizabeth's   courtiers.    Treason   in   politics   often
estranged him from his sovereign, and treason  in
morals often estranged him from his wife ; but his
fine outside and the fact that he was not, as we have
seen that his father-in-law discovered, quite such a
fool as he looked, obtained for him, in cither case,
as  often  as  there was need, a woman's pardon.*
When he was young he killed his cook.    When he
was old, and had squandered   his immense patri-
mony,  he persuaded  Thomas  Churchyard   to   be
surety for his lodgings, and then ran away, leaving
the poor poet to hide himself till he could scrape
together  silver   enough   for  payment of  the bill.
While he was at the height of his renown, as will be
noted in a later chapter, he played the coward, and
was charged with trying to play the murderer, in a
quarrel with Sir Philip Sidney.

*It appears from a MS. at Ilatfield, dated 12 June, 1576, that
Lord Burghley had then to protest against Oxford's conduct in sepa-
rating himself from his wife and secluding her in the country.
Burghley, "in conclusion, desires that his lordship will yield to her]
being his wife, either the love that a loving and honest wife ought to
have, or otherwise to be so used that all hard and vain speeches of
hisunkindness to her may cease, and that, with his favour and per-
mission, she may both come to his presence and be allowed to come
to do her duty to her Majesty, if her Majesty shall be therewith con-
tent ; and she shall bear as she may the lack of the rest."